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the droppings to acquire the strength and courage of the
deceased.1 The Wollaroi, another tribe of New South
Wales, used to place the dead on a stage, and the mourners
sat under it and rubbed their bodies with the juices of
putrefaction which exuded from the rotten body, believing
that this made them strong. Others collected these
juices in vessels, and the young men rubbed the stinking
liquid into their persons in order to acquire the good
qualities of the departed.2 Wherever a like custom has
been practised, as it has been, for example, by some of the
natives of New Guinea, Timor Laut, and Madagascar,8 we
may conjecture that the motive has been similar. Again,
the negroes of Southern Guinea regard the brain as the
seat of wisdom, and think it a pity that, when a wise man
dies, his brain and his wisdom should go to waste together.
So they sever his head from his body and hang it up over
a mass of chalk, which, as the head decays, receives the
drippings of brain and wisdom. Any one who applies the
precious dripping to his forehead is supposed to absorb
thereby the intelligence of the dead.4 Among the Beku, a
tribe of dwarfs attached to the Fans in West Africa, the
great charm for success in hunting is procured by killing a
man and afterwards, when the corpse has begun to moulder
in the grave, detaching the head from the body. The brain,
heart, eyes and hairs of the body are then removed and
mixed, according to a secret formula, with special incanta-
tions. When the compound is dry, the hunter rubs himself
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